INTRODUCTION

LONDON circa 1700-1815

England, lad as she is, is yet a reforming Nation.
Defoe, Review, 26 December 1706
THE later eighteenth century., according to the more modern school of
social historians, is regarded as the beginning of a dark age, in which
there was a progressive degradation of the standards of life, under the
blight of a growing industrialism, while the earlier part of the century
is considered a golden age, one of those periods when English working-
class prosperity was at its height. The social history of London obstin-
ately and emphatically refuses to adjust itself to this formula. There is a
cleavage, certainly, about the middle of the century, but it is improve-
ment, not deterioration, which can be traced about 1750 and becomes
marked between 1780 and 1820.
London,1 it is true, is in a sense exceptional. It underwent a trans-
formation, indeed a revolutionary one, in the course of the century,
but the direct results of what is called the industrial revolution were not
conspicuous there. Its expansion was not comparable with that of the
newer towns of the north, its share of the total population of the country
declined, its share of the urban population declined still more. That
sense of sudden and unmanageable growth - of invasion by hordes of
workers who create new problems - dates for London from the end of
the sixteenth century, and never perhaps did London seem so over-
whelmingly large as during the following hundred years. Tn the eigbn
teenth century London was growing more rapidly in bricks and mortar
than in population as people left the crowded lanes of the City for the
newer parts of the town. The organization of London trades was more-
over surprisingly stable, the small workshop and the domestic system
which flourished at the beginning of the century held their own to a
remarkable extent
Then again, London was becoming less rather than more industrial.
London was a nursing ground for new industries, especially for those